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to spend, most of which probably bought more regrets than
ultimate satisfaction.
It was evident that our arrival was opportune; while still at
the wharf looking after our numerous effects I had my first call
to a maternity case, and late that same night I sutured my first
scalp wound, made with a beer-bottle in a dance-hall. These
and other casualties resultant from alcoholic exuberance were so
frequent around pay-days I outfitted a special emergency bag
for use at these times labelled "D. and D." (drunk and disorderly).
It was strictly a one-man town, that man being the mine
superintendent, whose job was anything but a sinecure; hard-
rock mines and miners in Alaska were notoriously unresponsive
to gentle treatment and soft words. To produce dividends for
stockholders it was necessary to blast a thousand or more tons of
quartz every day from ledges far undergound, hoist them to the
surface, transport them to stamp-mills, where they were crushed
to a fine powder and the gold extracted. No laws were then in
effect in Alaska regulating the operations of mines, and no senti-
mental nonsense was wasted on the miners; they worked in
twelve-hour shifts day and night, seven days a week, and they
were paid once a month, many of them in scrip good only at the
company store.
In July a stranger came up from the States, got a job in the
mine, and immediately began finding fault with a well-established
custom. Each month the company charged all unmarried workers
underground, usually spoken of as Square-heads or Bohunks, for
board and lodging whether or not they ate and slept on the
premises. It was argued by mine officials and employees not thus
classified that, as the work was hard and dangerous, these men
must be provided an abundance of substantial food and comfort-
able sleeping quarters. They should also be protected against
low-grade boarding-house keepers and dives in town. When
rumours of dissatisfaction with this custom finally reached the
superintendent, he proceeded in his usual forthright manner to
make a personal investigation.
Fingering a pick-handle, he stood beside the pay-window and
asked each man as he presented himself if he was satisfied with his
job, and if he had enough to eat. Replies were unanimously in
the affirmative. That night in a mess-house when the agitator
attempted to make a speech he was summarily shot down.
An elderly doctor long residing in town and then about ready